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~ STATE OF INDIANA 


Hem Wallare, the Soldier. 


Į am "to sing of arms and aman:"_ Not the citizen nor the patriot, 


but the soldier. I would that this pleasant task had been entrusted to 
others more capable of doing the subject justice; who served with and 
under him; whom he drilled, trained and educated for war; who fought, 
marched and slept with him; who shared with him the trials, the perils, 
the glories of the camp and battlefield; who, out of their abundant 
experience and love, could weave a garland of affectionate tribute to his 
memory that would enlighten and delight this commandery. But it has 
been committed to me, and with scant personal experience and knowl- 
edge, aided by such research as the time would permit, I offer this tribute 
to the memory of our old commander to his companions of the Indiana 
Commandery, with the assurance that while others knew him better and 
could speak from personal experience, none cherishes his memory and 
fame more highly than I. 

The outline and skeleton of his military career, briefly stated, is: 
Apnil 26, 1861, Colonel of the Eleventh Indiana in the three months 
service; August 31, 1861, Colonel in the three years service; Septem- 
ber 3, 1861, Brigadier, and March 21, 1862, Major-General, resigning 
his commission November 30, 1865. Beginning his service in West 
Virginia, transplanted to Kentucky, he participated in the capture of 
Fort Donelson in February, 1862, and in April took part in the Battle 
of Shiloh, later in the year being stationed at Cincinnati, and still later 
at Corinth. In 1863, working around the fringes of the Morgan Raid, 
and in 1864 at Baltimore, in command of the Eighth Army Corps and 
the middle department, commanding at the Battle of Monocacy, and 
winding up his military service on the commission to try the conspirators 
against the life of the President. 

Such is the brief, uncolored record of a military career that was 
instinct with high ambitions and patriotic purposes, with an intense desire 


and capacity to accomplish great things for his country in its hour of 
great need; and yet in proportion to his desires and his ambitions how 
far short was the actual result; and all without fault or failing on his part, 
while others less gifted than he were winning laurels, carving fame with 
their swords and writing their names high on the country’s history. 
When we think of what he was capable, what his soul longed to 
do, and recall how little of it he was permitted to do, we cannot but 


think: 


"Of all sad words of tongue or pen. 
The saddest are these, 'It might have been.!" 

General Wallace was the original forager in this state. When the 
roll of the three months troops was made up it was found that he had 
so successfully foraged through the state that there was assigned to his 
regiment every trained organization whose services were offered to the 
government, and the training and military discipline of the Eleventh 
Indiana was of so high an order that to it other regiments are indebted 
for many of their best officers. Time did not permit my extending the 
examination further than Company D of the three months service to 
find the number that graduated from this regiment into commissions in 
others, but a cursory examination disclosed that it contributed to the 
service: one Major-General, one Major-General by brevet, three 
Brigadier-Generals, four Brigadier-Generals by brevet, nine Colonels, 
ten Lieutenant-Colonels, thirteen Majors, and eighty-three Captains from 
the limited list that I had the time to examine; and this result was largely 
due to the reputation the regiment enjoyed through its Colonel. 

After a service unimportant in results in West Virginia—although 
Romney, the San Juan Hill of the Rebellion, lingers long in the memory of 
those of the Eleventh Indiana whose military career terminated with the 
three months service—his first taste of real war was at Fort Donelson, 
conspicuous not only because it was the first great victory achieved by the 
Union arms, but because it was the beginning of the fame of the Great 
Hero of the war; who commanded more armies, fought more battles, 
captured more prisoners, achieved greater success than any man who 
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ever trod American soil, living or dead; who plucked glory from the 
skies and entwined it in the folds of the Stars and Stripes—Ulysses S. 
Grant. 

As the commander of a division he won glory and his second star 
on a field that twinkled with stars; when the battle was fought, when 
the battle was won, each division commander came out with the double in 
lieu of the single star, while six (6) Colonels stepped up a rank and 
exchanged the eagle for the star. In his own account of the fight 
he says: 

"About half past three in the afternoon | was reconnoitering the 


works of the enemy preliminary to charging them when Col. Webster, 
of Gen. Grant's staff, came to me and repeated the order to 'fall back 


out of cannon range and throw up breastworks.! 'The General does 
not know that we have the hill,' I said. Webster replied, 'I give you 
the order as he gave it to me.' 'WVery well,' said I.' 'Give him my 


compliments and say that I have received the order.' Webster smiled 
and rode away. The ground was not vacated, though the assault was 
deferred. In assuming the responsibility I had no doubt of my ability to 
satisfy General Grant of the correctness of my course, and it was subse- 
quently approved."—[Battles and Leaders of the Rebellion, Vol. 1] 

The impression from the language he used is that no breastworks 
were thrown up although it is not so stated. The object of the move- 
ment that had just been accomplished was to retrieve the previous dis- 
aster to the First Division by which the road to Charlotte was left open 
and to close this gap. Grant always had a mania for capturing prisoners 
and it was clear that he not only wanted this gap closed, but wanted it 
closed so tight that the enemy could not escape. He had obviously no 
fears of his ability to capture the fort, but he wanted to capture the army, 
and to that end he wanted breastworks at this point so that there should 
be no way of escape possible. 

I wonder whether seven weeks later when disaster was hammering 
away at his army, and he was praying "That Blucher or night would 
come," and yet could get no word from this much-needed division, 
Grant's mind recurred to the manner in which his order had been received 
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at Donelson, but the victory at Donelson was so great, the result so mag- 
nificent, that there was no time for fault-fnding or criticism—there was 
glory enough to go around and to spare, and the army moved on up the 
Tennessee. 

This commandery has so often and so fully settled for all time and an 
aeon or two to spare, every mooted questioned connected with the Battle 
of Shiloh that it would listen now with ill-disguised impatience to any 
effort to either settle it again or unsettle it, but one or two things may 
well be said: It is absolutely true that if by some accident Col. 
McPherson had lost his way in the swamps, when he was sent to recall 
Wallace and his division and bring them by the river road to Pittsburg 
Landing, where they were so sorely needed, and Wallace had proceeded 
along the line on which he was marching, "to the sound of the guns," so 
as to fall upon the left rear of the Rebel army just as it was thrown into 
inextricable confusion by the death of its gallant and gifted commander, 
the result of the battle would have been far different, and that which on 
the first day bade fair to be a disastrous defeat would have been a glon- 
ous victory; Shiloh have become a Waterloo, and the Rebel army an- 
nihilated; settling forever the question what part the Army of the Ohio 
played in the battle; but seldom are army commanders killed on a stricken 
field. And, if Wallace had crossed the Owl Creek bridge and reached 
the flank of Johnson's army flushed with success, eager for the victory 
that was in its grasp, and its commander still in full control instead of the 
tardy engineer who succeeded him and who never won a battle, the story 
might have been a very different one. 

If, as events turned out, it would have been far better—whether 
orders were received or not, that Wallace should have marched in the 
beginning by the river road and so have come to the rescue of his com- 
rades when they were so sore pressed, and his fresh division so sadly needed, 
it is nevertheless certain that if he made any mistake it was the mis- 
take of a man who was eager and anxious to get into the thickest of the 
fray and not of one desiring to skulk; of a soldier who marched towards 
and not from the sound of the guns; of a man who wanted to accomplish 
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great deeds and strike a blow that would be felt by the entire army againt 
which he was contending. And Grant himself in a foot-note to his 
memoirs (Vol. I, p. 351), after permitting a gallant officer to rest for 
nearly a quarter of a century under undeserved criticism says in tardy and 
scant reparation, it can not be called justice: 


"A letter from General Lew Wallace to General W. H. L. Wallace, 
dated April 5, shows that at that time General Wallace was making 
preparation for the emergency that might happen for the passing of rein- 
forcements between Shiloh and his position extending from Crump’s 
Landing westward. In this letter he says that he will send further cav- 
alry to report at his headquarters, and suggesting the propriety of Gen. 
W. H. L. Wallace's sending a company back with them for the purpose 
of having the cavalry at the different landings familiarize themselves with 
the road so that they could act promptly in case of emergency as guides 
to and from the camps. 

"This modifies very materially what I have said and what has been 
said by others of the conduct of Gen. Wallace at the Battle of Shiloh. 
It shows that he naturally, with no more experience than he had at the 
time in the profession of arms, would take the particular road that he did 
start upon, in the absence of orders to move by a particular road. The 
mistake he made and which propably cause his apparant dilatoriness was 
that of advancing some distance after he found that the firing which would 
be at first directly to his front and then off to the left had fallen back 
until it had got very much in the rear of the position of his advance. 
This falling back had taken place before I sent (him) orders to move up 
to Pittsburg Landing, and naturally my order was to follow the road 
nearest to the river, but my order was verbal and to a staff officer who 
was to deliver it to Gen. Wallace, so that I am not competent to say 
just what order the General actually received. * * * * If the posi- 
tion of our front had not changed, the road which Wallace took would 
have been somewhat shorter to our right than the river road." 


Nearly a quarter of a century later when finishing his Memoirs, 
Grant, having been shown a letter from General Lew to General W. H. 
L. Wallace, makes tardy and scant reparation—it can not be called 
justice—by the suggession that if he had had more experience he would 
have known that it was better to march by the river road; that the sound 
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of the battle indicated that the army was falling back; that he (Grant) 
could not know that his order to follow the road nearest to the river had 
been delivered, and that if the position of the front had not “changed the 
road on which Wallace started would have been somewhat nearer to our 
right than the river road. 

But how could a high-minded, gallant officer, with the memory of 
the success at Ft. Donelson fresh in his mind, even dream that he was 
wanted at the rear and not at the front. 

For some reason, many perhaps, this fateful field checked his fighting 
career, that up to this time had been so brilliant in its hopes and possi- 
bilities. Undoubtedly his rapid promotion, however well-earned or de- 
served, stood to some extent in his way. By 1864 when the final supreme 
effort to put down the Rebellion was to be made, Grant alone, of all the 
men having important active command, outranked him. Banks, Butler, 
Hunter, McDowell, Burnside and Sigel were the only ones still having 
active commands who were his seniors in rank, and for forty years it 
has been the consensus of opinion that the country would have been bet- 
ter off if they had been relegated to the rear long before. Those won- 
derful men whose memories are very close to the Nation’s heart, who 
commanded armies, who fought battles and won them—Sherman, Sheri- 
dan, Thomas, Ord, Meade, Howard, Hancock, Logan and Humphreys ; 
and those others who fought and died —Sedgwick, McPherson, Reynolds, 
were all his juniors in rank and he could only serve under them by 
special assignment from the President. Better far if he had made haste 
slowly, bettery far for him and the country if he could have bided his 
time— a Colonel at Donelson, a Brigadier at Shiloh and a Major-Gen- 
eral at Vicksburg or Chickamauga. Without doubt then the army would 
have had another Logan, or Terry, or Blair, to command a corps who 
was not indebted to West Point for his fame or his promotion. What- 
ever it was, whether it was his early high rank or the fact that Shiloh 
was so near a disaster in place of a victory, that was responsible or 
how much was attributable to each, it is useless now at this day to dis- 
cuss. The history is written, not in the sand, but in the life-blood of 
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the Nation, with pens of steel dipped in fire, and to discuss it, to find the 
reason for it, would now avail naught; and so we pass from this bloody 
field to another not so bloody but quite as glorious in duty performed. 

From Shiloh to Monocacy his commands, while important, were 
comparatively subordinate, and afforded him no opportunity to show the 
real stuff of which he was made, and he rusted in comparative obscurity 
in quasi-civil commands until the spring of 1864 found him assigned to 
the Eighth Army Corps and the Middle Department with headquarters 
at Baltimore. 

The campaign of 1864 was comparatively simple and easy to 
understand. For Sherman in the west, Jos. E. Johnston’s army was the 
objective, with Atlanta as the incident; for Meade in the east, with 
Grant present, Lee's army was the immediate objective, with Richmond 
as its incident; ancillary to these Butler was sent to the south bank of 
the James, and Sigel and Hunter up the valley to Lynchburg, each with 
the purpose of disturbing Lee’s communication with the far South. 

But Butler was easily satisfied, and when he had established him- 
self between the Appomattox and the James he was as effectually 
"bottled up" as if he had remained at Norfolk or New Orleans. The 
Rebels, it is true, could not get through his lines, but he could not get 
through theirs, and it was only a question of point of view as to which 
side had driven in the cork, and he and his army were thenceforth an 
unimportant factor. 

Sigel, as usual, lost, and had to be replaced by Hunter, who in 
turn failed and "took to the mountains," making Harper’s Ferry by a 
long detour down the valley of the Great Kanawha, up the Ohio, and 
by way of the Baltimore & Ohio Road—an illustration of the "longest 
way round being the shortest way home;" and yet that was the only 
way he had of making a "home run." After the disastrous slaughter — 
it can hardly be called a battle—at Cold Harbor, Grant started for the 
south bank of the James and the Appomattox, and Early received 
orders to take the Second (Ewell’s) Corps, lying near Gaines’ Mill in 
the rear of Hill's line (the Third Corps of the Army of Northern Vir- 
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ginia), to the Shenandoah, strike Hunter in the rear, and then follow the 
valley down across the Potomac and threaten Washington, joining Breck- 
enridge who was to co-operate in the attack on Hunter. In Grant's 
plan of campaign Hunter and Sigel were relied upon to protect the 
Shenandoah Valley, Baltimore and Washington. Depending on them he 
had denuded Baltimore and Washington of real troops. In a letter 
written by General Meigs at the time the situation at Washington was 
described as follows: 

"The invalids, now called 'Veteran Reserves,' of the police gari- 
son of Washington, are relieved from guard duty by the clerks of the Quar- 
termaster-General’s office. |The old soldiers in hospitals and in conva- 
lescent and distribution camps are hastily organized into provisional 
regiments; dismounted cavalry, for whom horses are not here, are sent 
into the trenches to act as infantry, and the mechanics, agents, clerks and 
overseers and laborers of the Depot Quartermaster who can for a day 
or two in emergency be detached from their ordinary duties, are organ- 
ized and armed and marched to the trenches." 


Mr. Lincoln, in a letter to Grant of July 10 (Vol. 40, Part 3, page 
121), speaking of the forces of Wallace, says: 

"Wallace had some odds and ends and part of what came up 
with Ricketts." 

Under Wallace’s command a detachment of Clendenning’s Cav- 
alry, one brigade and part of another of Ricketts’ Division, Sixth Army 
Corps (real soldiers), and Tyler's brigade from the Eighth Army Corps, 
consisting of 100-day men, convalescents, "Veteran Reserve" Corps, 
whom soldiers in derision called "Invalid Corps;" truly a motley crew, 
justly comparable for fighting purposes to Falstaff’s recruits, the whole 
aggregating about 6,000—three brigades in all, while coming down the 
valley, crossing the Potomac and swarming through the passes of South 
Mountain was Early, with his command of sixteen infantry and three 
cavalrybrigades, which Wallace and all the Union authorities estimated to 
amount to about 20,000. Early himself says that when he reached 
Washington his infantry only amounted to 10,000. Including his cavalry 
and the men he had before he fought the battle and sustained the losses 
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at Monocacy, he had from 15,000 to 20,000 well-trained, seasoned, 
gallant troops, the flower of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

Ewell’s corps which he had taken with him except as it had been 
reduced in the battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania C. H., Cold 
Harbor, was Stonewall Jackson’s Old Foot Cavalery, than whom better 
men never marched or fought. Under him were Hayes, Gordon, Daniels, 
Ramseur, Bradly T. Johnson, Eckles, Vaughn, McCausland and Breck- 
enridge. Early himself was a tower of strength. A West Point grad- 
uate, at Bull Run a Colonel commanding a brigade; in the Seven Days’ 
Battles, at Cedar Mountain, and the Second Bull Run, a Brigadier com- 
manding a brigade; at Antietam and Fredericksburg a Brigadier 
commanding a division; at Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the Wilderness, 
Spottslyvania C. H., and Cold Harbor, a Major-General commanding 
a division, and now a Lieutenant-General commanding an army. The 
prospect was enough to appall the stoutest heart. But Wallace knew 
the unprotected condition of Washington, and that unless Early could be 
stayed until troops could be hurried from City Point to the rescue of the 
National Capital, disaster and gloom would be the portion of the Nation, 
Here was no time to count numbers or quality of men, but something 
must be done and done quickly or the capital of the Nation in the hands 
of the Rebels, even though temporarily ;—who could tell what the result 
would be? When Lars Porsena of Clusium concluding that an injustice 
had been done to "Tarquinius superbus," gathered his forces and set out 
for the "Eternal City" before it had time to rally and place itself in 
proper defense. Macauley thus describes the situation: 


"But the consul’s brow was sad and the consul’s speech was low, 
And darkly looked he at the wall and darkly at the foe; 

Their van will be upon us before the bridge goes down, 

And if they once may win the bridge what hope to save the town? 


"Then out spake Brave Horatius, the Captain of the gate, 
To every man upon this earth death cometh soon or late; 
And how can man die better than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers and the temples of his gods? 
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"Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, with all the speed ye may, 
I, with two more to help me, will hold the foe at bay; 
In yon straight path a thousand may well be held by three. 
KR KKK K KK k k 


"Horatius, quoth the Consul, 'as thou sayesth so let it be, ' 
And straight against that great array forth went the dautless three. 


"Meanwhile the Tuscan Army, nght glorious to behold, 
fame aang back the noonday light, rank behind rank like surges 
nght, 
Of a broad sea of gold. 


"Four hundred trumpets sounded a peal of warlike glee, 
As that great host with measured tread, and spears advanced, and 
ensigns spread, 
Rie slowly toward the bridge’s head, where stood the dauntless 
three." 


And this Horatius of this later day recognizing the utter impossi- 
bility of defeating the veterans confronting him with the doubtful horde 
at his back, taking no account of life or limb, or glory or death, threw 
himself into the breach until time might be given to man the forts at 
Washington and save the Nation’s Capital. 

In Grants Memoirs, he says: 


"The situation at Washington was precarious, and Wallace moved 
with commendable promptitude to meet the enemy at the Monocacy. 
He could hardly have expected to defeat him badly but he hoped to 
cripple him and delay him until Washington could be put in a state of 
preparation for his reception."—[Vol. 2, p. 305.] 


Ricketts’ division reached Baltimore July 8th. 


"Finding that Wallace had gone to the front with his command, 
Ricketts immediately took the cars and followed him to the Monocacy 
with his entire division. They met the enemy and as might have been 
expected were defeated but they succeeded in stopping him for the day 
on which the battle took place. The next moming Early started on his 
march to the Capital of the Nation. The 19th and the balance of the 
Gth corps arrived about the same time onthe llth. * * * * There 
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is no telling how much this result was contributed to by Gen. Lew 
Wallace’s leading what might well be considered a forlom hope. lf 
Early had been but one day earlier he might have entered the Capital before 
the arrival of the reinforcements I had sent. Whether the delay caused 
by the battle amounted to a day or not Gen. Wallace contributed on this 
occasion by the defeat of the troops under him a greater benefit to the 
cause than often falls to the lot of a commander of an equal force to ren- 
der, by means of a victory."—[Vol. 2, pages 305-6. 


In his General Report, July 22, 1865, of operations from March, 
1864, to May, 1865, he says, at page 24, Official Records of the Re- 
bellion, Vol, 34: 


"Immediately upon the enemy’s ascertaining that Gen. Hunter was 
retreating * * * * he returned northward and moved down that 
valley (the Shenandoah). * * * * It became, therefore, necessary 
(owing to Hunter’s delay) to find other troops to check this movement 
of the enemy. For this purpose the Sixth Corps was taken from the 
armies operating against Richmond to which was added the | 9th Corps, 
then fortunately beginning to arrive. * * * * The garrisons of 
Baltimore and Washington were at this time made up of heavy artillery 
(those who enlisted to serve in garrison, and not to fight), * * * * 
100-day men and detachments from the Invalid Corps. One division 
under * * * * Ricketts of the Sixth was sent to Baltimore and the 
remaining two * * * * went to Washington. * * * * On 
the 6th (of July) the enemy occupied Hagerstown, moving a strong col- 
umn towards Frederick. Gen. Wallace, with Ricketts’ Division and 
his own command—the latter mostly new and undisciplined * * * * 
—pushed out from Baltimore with great promptness and met the enemy on 
the Monocacy. His force was not sufficient to insure success, but he 
fought the enemy, nevertheless; and, although it resulted in defeat to 
our arms, yet it detained the enemy and thereby served to enable Gen. 
Wright to reach Washington with two divisions of the Sixth and the 
advance of the 19th before him. From Monocacy the enemy moved 
on Washington, his cavalry advance reaching Rockville on the evening 


ofthe 10th."—[Ib. Vol. 36, Part 1, page 28.] 
Humphreys, in his Virginia Campaigns of 1864 and 1865, says: 
"His (Gen. Wallace’s) troops were mostly new and undisciplined. 
Gen. Early crossed the Potomac near Shepherdstown, moved through 
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the pass at South Mountain, and on the 9th attacked and defeated Gen- 
Wallace, who then fell back on Baltimore. The next day Gen. Early 
moved towards Washington, the head of his command arriving before 
it on the Seventh Street road, its north front, by the afternoon of the 
llth. At midnight of the 9th Gen. Wright, with Getty’s and Russell's 
divisions of the Sixth Corps, marched to City Point and embarked for 
Washington, arriving there at the same time as Gen. Early’s force. And 
moving to the point menaced defeated Gen. Early." 

Early himself says: 

"July 9th, the Battle of the Monocacy was fought, the action 
closing about sunset with victory. July 10th, we marched to within 
four miles of Rockville, and at daylight on the | 1th McCausland’s Cav- 
alry marched on the Georgetown Pike, while the infantry, preceded by 
Imboden’s Cavalry, turned to the left at Rockville so as to reach the 
Seventh Street Pike, which runs by Silver Spring to Washington, Jack- 
son's Cavalry on the left arriving in front of Ft. Stevenson shortly before 
noon. The works were feebly manned. Rodes’ Division (in front) 
was ordered into line and to throw out skirmishers and to move into the 
works if possible. Before it could be brought up we saw a cloud of 
dust in the rear of the works and a column filed into them on the right 
and left and skirmishers were thrown out in front while artilleries opened 
from a number of batteries, thus defeating our hope of getting possession 
by surprise, and it became necessary to reconnoiter. This move showe 
the works to be of an impregnable character, and this consumed the day. 
After dark on the 11th, I held council of war with Breckenridge, Gor- 
don and Ramseur, and determined to assault at daylight, but during the 
night received word from Gen. Johnston that two corps had arrived from 
Grant’s army. At daylight I found the parapets lined with troops, and 
at night retired."—[Early’s Campaign, pp. 492-498, Vol 4, Battles and 
Leaders of the Rebellion.| 


All authorities, Grant in his Memoirs and his General Report of 
operations from May, 1864 to March, 1865, Humphreys in his Virginia 
Campaigns of 1864 and 1865, agree that Wallace marched quickly and 
promptly and by the battle that was fought on the 9th delayed Early’s 
arrival in front of Washington from the evening of the 9th or the morning 
of the 10th until noon of the 11th. But for the delay occasioned by 
fighting the Battle of the Monocacy; had Early been comparative in- 
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stead of positive in his degrees he would have reached Washington on 
the 10th instead of the 11th, while the 6th and 19th corps were still 
sailing the salt, salt sea, and have brushed aside the "rag-tag and bobtail" 
to which the defense was committed as the mists disappear before the 
the morning sun. 


In his report of the battle, Wallace says: 

"I had three objects in view: First, to keep open if possible the 
communications by rail to Harper’s Ferry. Second, to cover the roads 
to Washington and Baltimore; and last, to make the enemy develop his 
force. I failed in all but the last. "— [Rebellion Records, Vol. 37, Part 
l, page 192,] and, 


"It would be a difficult task to say too much in praise of the vet- 
erans who made this fight. For their reputation and the truth’s sake | 
wish it distinctly understood that though the appearance of the enemy’s 
fourth line of battle made their ultimate defeat certain, they were not 
whipped! On the contrary they were fighting steadily in unbroken front 
when I ordered their retirement, all the shame of which, if shame there 
was, is mine, not theirs. * * * * Too much credit can not be given 
to Gen. Ricketts for his skill and courage. * * * * Att this time | 
can only speak of commandants of brigades and regiments, whose names 
have been already given and repeat the commendation they have won 
from commanding officers in many a former battle. They are of the 
soldiers whose skill and courage have ennobled not merely themselves, but 
the army they have belonged to so long. * * * * 


"Orders have been given to collect the bodies of our dead in one 
burial ground on the battle field, suitable for a monument upon which I 
propose to write, 'These men died to save the National Capital! and 
they did save it."—[Ib. pp. 198-200.] 

There can be no question but that by his gallantry and that of the 
men under him, some of them trained and some untrained, the Nation 
was saved from the disgrace of the capture of its Capital, and who can 
say what complications with other nations of the world and what dis- 
asters at home were thereby prevented. 

All honor to him who from a subordinate position of little honor 
and less power was enabled with such materials at his command to ac- 
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complish such grand results! For the Elder Horatius, Macauley says, 
describing the statue placed in his honor in the Comitium: 


"And underneath is written in letters all of gold, V 
How faithfully he kept the bridge, in the Brave Days of Old. 
KK Ok KOK OK ROK KOK p 


"And in the nights of winter when the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolf is heard amidst the snow, 
KKK KR ROKK KOK 

"With weeping and with laughter, still is the story told, 

How well Horatius kept the bridge in the Brave Days of Old." 

And what shall we, his companions, say in honor of this, our com- 
panion, who "kept the bridge," and now it seems to us "In the Brave 
Days of Old?" No monument has been reared in the Comitium to 
his memory, but down deep in the hearts of us, one and all, and in the 
hearts of a happy people, restored by the deeds of him and such as he, 
is a monument more lasting than brass, more eternal than granite, brighter 
than the polished marble,—of love, affection and admiration to him, who 
by an unkind fate, was deprived of the great privilege of doing greater 
deeds that his soul was capable of. 

Lord, keep his memory green! 


LOYAL, LEGION BANQUET, COLUMBIA CLUB, May 5, 1905. 
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Lem Wallace as an Author 


As a man of letters General Wallace bestowed his attention upon 
large matters only. The petty side issues of authorship did not interest 
him. With his large nature it was 

"No jingling serenader’s art: 

No tinkle of piano strings" — 
but martial trumpetings out of wide horizons. He would have by 
preference, let us say, a broad plain, bright with the morning sun, and 
mighty hosts in glowing armor moving out to battle. He would seize, 
not primarily the incidents of individual life, but epochs that have marked 
a rise and growth of power. He gave us, indeed—and the fact is 
striking when we come face to face with it—three romances, in all of 
which we are aware of a close scrutiny of some great religious move- 
ment. "The Fair God" brought the Christ of Catholic Spain into con- 
flict with the strange gods of the new Western world: "Ben-Hur" 
marked the dawn of the reign of Chnst himself; and "The Prince of 
India" gave the moving shadow of the Wandering Jew against a conflict of 
the hosts of Christ and Mohammed. To say that his subjects were 
large is not, then, enough; they were the greatest, the most significant in 
the world’s history. 

From boyhood General Wallace was markedly interested in all the 
arts; his sensibility to beauty was always alert, always seeking for oppor- 
tunities to manifest itself, always searching for material out of which to 
create beauty. And what a tremendous power of imagination goes into 
works like "The Fair God," "Ben-Hur" and "The Prince of India!" 
Think of the hours in which the scenes and characters must be pondered; 
consider the author's processes of reflection, as he walked the streets,— 
here in our own city, ofttimes—again in the quiet of his home,—or on 
journeys afar. And imagine—if we may—the joy in the artist's heart 
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as the problems of every page and chapter—yes, of every line—were 
solved. Think of the intense satisfaction with which an artist so con- 
scientious and eager as General Wallace would find himself the possessor 
and creator of the vigorous stirring chapters of the chariot race; think 
of the mood—reverent and beautiful, that wrought that last scene upon 
the cross! We little know, we who are the careless readers of novels 
how much of the man behind the book must go into the composition of 
a serious, well wrought and admirable tale like any one of these. Little 
indeed we may comprehend the heart-secrets of our friend who shut 
himself up.for seven years with the august personages, the moving in- 
cidents, the variety of life, the splendid pageant of the East—who 
carried all these things secretly in his heart as he walked amongst us, 
doing his work as a citizen, as a man of our own soil, attentive to every 
large interest of our own Hoosier people and of the world as well. 

It should be remembered that when "The Fair God" was pub- 
lished, in 1873, authorship was not a common achievement anywhere in 
the West. Our sole claim in Indiana lay in the work of Eggleston, but 
that charming and gifted man, though of our own soil, and the first in- 
terpreter of our rural types, did not begin to write until he had left 
Indiana for permanent residence elsewhere. Maurice Thompson was 
only beginning the cultivation of his fine powers as a poet. Riley had 
not yet stolen from Pan the secret of the golden reed. Our sister states 
were but feeble contributors to literature. Mr. Howells, like Dr. Eggle- 
ston, had thrown in his fortunes with the East before his real career be- 
gan. And so it may truly be said that "The Fair God" was our first 
considerable contribution to imaginative literature; it was a pioneer in 
its way,—a work of substantial dignity, without local suggestion of the 
remotest kind, produced before all history had been ransacked by 
writers of historical romance. These instances of writers, who like 
Wallace, manifest the literary impulse naturally, without the spur of 
literary association or environment, and without the aid of academic 
stimulus, are the most interesting we have had in the range of American 
literature. The non-collegians are no small group; we have many ex- 
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amples— Whittier and Riley; Bret Harte and Howells; Aldrich and 
Joel Chandler Harris; and Wallace is singularly among these, for his 
subjects were taken in every instance, not from his own environment, but 
from distant lands and incidents in remote history. 

I trust you will pardon me for repeating an idea I suggested else- 
where several years ago as to the unique personality which made pos- 
sible not merely a complete detachment of our companion from his own 
soil, but his rehabilitation, his reincarnation, if you please, as a citizen 
of another era and a radically different clime. He was—and this is 
the truest word | may write of him—an Oriental with mediaeval tastes, 
another Sir Richard Burton. When we recall that "Ben-Hur" is trans- 
lated into Arabic, we may picture for ourselves a tent—such a one 
perhaps as Paul wrought at Ephesus—set down in the heart of a great 
lonely desert, with the bold stars of the East like golden globes overhead, 
with the camels resting outside, with swarthy desert men for auditors, 
silent, contemplative in the infinite quiet of thé desert night—and the 
voice of our lost companion speaking to these far-gathered Bedouins in 
their own tongue, telling them of the man of Nazareth, and of Mary 
coming in the morning with heavy heart to the open door of an empty 
sepulchre. 

Caravans and pilgrimages and the dialects of the desert were 
wholly within the range of his interests and sympathies. When he went 
to represent his country at Constantinople it was as though an exile were 
going home. The Oriental element in his character, borne out so 
strikingly in his personal appearance, was further emphasized by a grace 
and dignity of speech as natural as it was charming. He liked the 
serious discourse that belongs to the unhurried hour, the fireside, an un- 
obtrusive light and a good cigar. He could build up with convincing 
vividness an Oriental scene, or describe a military manceuver until the 
listener heard the tramp of armed men. He discussed incidents in 
Morte d’ Arthur with as much interest and zest as though they had been 
dispatches in the daily newspapers. 

The genesis of "Ben-Hur" is familiar to all this company. It was 
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the infidel Ingersoll’s bold arraignment of the Christian faith, in a con- 
versation on a railway journey, that sent General Wallace home to study 
the subject for himself. "The Fair God" with its measurable success 
was now behind him, and as the result of his reading he undertook a 
short story describing the meeting of the Wise Men; but an ampler 
plan grew under his hand. His imagination caught at the idea of a 
long romance of which Palestine in the time of Christ should be the 
scene. The greatness of his new subject inspired him. With real 
genius he chose incidents and planned characters well calculated to give 
vividness and color to his drama. Every point of detail—apparel, 
equipment, the minute features of landscape, were all faithfully studied, 

At his own home the excellent library of Wabash College offered 
him every facility for research. His years in New Mexico (1878- 
81) carried him to a region whose sand and sun were not without their 
suggestion of the Holy Land; and there he set up a profile map of the 
scene of his romance and reconstructed with conscientious fidelity the 
daily pageant of Palestine. 

It is mteresting to recall the modest statement given out by General 
Wallace himself after his book had been accepted for publication. A 
reporter for the Crawfordsville Journal called on the aftemoon of May 
21, 1880, and asked him for an item touching the new novel on which 
it was known he had been working. The General took the reporter’s 
book and pencil and wrote as follows: 


"The title of the book is 'Ben-Hur, a Tale of the Christ.' The 
hero is a Jew. The scene is variously laid, but chiefly in Antioch and 
Jerusalem. It opens with the birth of Christ and concludes with His 
crucifixion. The thirty years’ interval between the birth and the entry 
of Christ upon His mission is filled with accessory incidents on land and 
on sea, going to show the demoralization which prevailed in the world. 
The book is orthodox, recognizing Christ as the Son of God. The 
Harper Brothers of New York are the publishers, and the copy has 
been delivered to them. The book will be issued as soon as possible. 
The author began the book before his appointment as Governor of 
Mexico, and one-fourth of it was written in that country. Whatever 
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may be said of it, it must certainly be recognized as original. | believe 
there has never been anything written that resembles it." 


Pleasant it is to think of him as thus sitting under the Indiana beech 
tree where much of the book had been written, and making this quiet 
announcement of the completion of a task involving so great labor and 
the research and study of so many years; 

\ The fame of "Ben-Hur" grew slowly but steadily. It was received 
guardedly at first; possibly because it came out of the West— that vague 
Nazareth of which our Atlantic cousins have had so many misgivings; 
and it was, as the title page frankly announced, "A Tale of the Christ;" 
and the religious novel had been often attempted and had often failed. 
In many quarters it was unnoticed, and the reviewers did little to aug- 
ment its sale, which for the first two years was actually only 2,500 
copies. — It holds the record today of the largest sale ever scored by a 
copyright novel. We have lately witnessed its amazing popularity as a 
drama—a popularity that has not abated after several years on the stage. 

The spectacle of this book going forth, in a very full sense, as a mes- 
sage to all the world is profoundly moving. It is accessible in every 
Continental tongue; it may be read in Japanese; the blind have it the 
world over in raised letter. Verily there is something of awe and 
wonder in this far-reaching message sent forth by this martial, this 
knightly man, suggesting—and | speak in all reverence—that day of 
Pentecost, when "the multitude came together, and were confounded, 
because that every man heard them in his own language." 

Many—even among those who knew him well—were misled by 
a certain ease—the air of a soldier off duty—that marked General 
Wallace in his prime; but this was perhaps an attitude put on consci- 
ously to deceive. When he wrote a book he gave his whole heart to 
it—it possessed his thought utterly, but when he had finished a’ task he 
dimissed it—brushed it away, as a superior officer dismisses the lieuten- 
ant who reports the performance of a duty. He was always alert and 
active, always interested in the life about him, but always a dreamer, and 
something of a mystic, too. He could, in Dr. Weir Mitchell’s phrase, 
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"be idler than the idlest flowers," but in apparent indolence he was 
always busy with enchantments and dreams. 

General Wallace’s habits of work do not encourage the idea that 
authorship is an easy business. He never skimped, slouched or spared 
pains. It was my privilege once to see him write a letter; I was a boy 
at the time, and I venture to speak of this because the incident is one 
that was characteristic of his generosity and kindness of heart, and be- 
cause it touches the life of another one of our fellowship dead and gone 
beyond the shadows. The occasion was, I believe, the summer in which 
General Wallace came home from Turkey—a time when his powers 
were at their fullest—when his splendid presence, his distinction of per- 
son and charm of conversation were all at their npest and best. A 
friend of his whom he had very sincerely admired and loved was a can- 
didate for office in Marion County, and was under sharp fire within and 
without his party. General Wallace, knowing the man’s sterling man- 
hood and outraged that anyone should doubt him, undertook to address 
to the public a letter in advocacy of his old comrade’s candidacy. | 
well remember his wrath and indignation at the situation—and | may 
say that there was something magnificent, something splendid in Lew 
Wallace’s anger—it was like the flash of a fiery scimitar, and woe to 
him that evoked it! Most of us would sit down and write perfunctorily 
a letter for such a purpose in an hour; or we might even dictate it in 
less time. But not so with General Wallace. | think my memory is 
not betraying me when I say that he gave at least two days to the com- 
position; and when it was finished and polished and considered in all 
its bearings, it was copied in his beautiful hand and sent to the press’ 
I need not say to most of you that the subject of that letter was your 
friend and mine, Major James R. Ross, or that he was worthy in every 
sense of the confidence and affection of his old commander. 

The debt of Indiana to General Wallace’s literary performances is 
great indeed. He cleared the paths for all of our people who have es- 
sayed any branch of the fine arts. He has made it easier for every other 
Indiana writer to gain a hearing. What other novel of 1880 is still 
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found on the counters? Our great question in literary criticism is as to 
permanence—will a book live? and a book must possess tremendous 
vitality to keep at the top of the heap. But we may well believe that 
a hundred years hence, the student of American literature will find it 
incumbent on him to consider the wntings of Lew Wallace. And such 
a critic must recognize, no matter how exacting be his standards, that 
here was an author of high ideals and true romantic ardor, whose name 
must be retained in the golden book of memory. 

In special lines of the novelist’s art General Wallace showed 
marked skill. Dialogue, for example, he handled exceedingly well. In 
"The Fair God" there is an unusually large amount of dialogue, much 
of it difficult to manage, but it is smooth, natural and effective. But the 
severest test of the romancer is in incident, and there General Wallace 
showed his greatest powers as a writer. He contrived incidents with 
extraordinary genius; they rose out of the ordinary course of his narra- 
tive like mountain peaks above a plain. He knew how to distribute 
them through a tale so as to enhance the effect of the whole without 
wearying the reader from over-tensity. 

I once heard him speak—it was in the last year of his life—with 
remarkably pointed criticism of a novel that was enjoying a considerable 
vogue. He said that it was marred by too strenuous a movement; that 
the reader was never given a moment's respite; and the observation 
struck me as being eminently just His criticisms, | may add, were 
always frank, unfailingly generous, and surprising, often, in revealing the 
breadth of his knowledge and sympathy. 

Our friend was of the order ordained by Scott and Dumas. He 
might fitly sit at meat with Ivanhoe, or ride forth upon adventures with 
D'Artagnan and the three. For his military instincts were inseparable 
from his character as an author. In the quiet of the camp he would— 
let us say—put off his armor, take up his tablets and set down some in- 
cident for a ringing tale. The type is not common, Your author is 
usually a man of the lamp and the sheltered alcove; but Lew Wallace 
had red blood in him. The pen was not with him mightier than the 
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sword, but merely an alternative, an interchangeable weapon. Scott 
used to compose his best passages on horseback, and, like the older ro- 
mancer, Wallace liked the outdoors and the ring and clang of conflict 
and the blood singing from heart to brain. 

In my own memory he will always be a link between our own day 
and the times of the invincible knights of old. There was about him an 
atmosphere blended of Thermopylæ and Aigincourt; Donelson and 
Shiloh were only addenda—a continuation of the old and glorious story. 
And he gave to us of this commonwealth, and this land, the high exam- 
ple that Arthur gave to Britain— 


"The white flower of a blameless life." 


Out of his own writings the future may best interpret and under- 
stand him. “He wrote the things that were in his mind and heart. He 
interwove in new fabrics the purple and gold threads of old tapestries. 
Nothing heedless; nothing worthless; nothing unclean. He turned us 
back from the petty strifes of every day to times when the world was 
younger and man’s hope blither than now. He wrought greatly for the 
faith of Christ. Many in all lands know Bethlehem and Cavalry because 
of him. He was a knight in the chruch militant, who like Galahad, 
"took his armor and his horse and commended them unto God." And 
so we may believe that "beyond these voices" where "there is peace" he 
has been welcomed by 


The knightliest of the knightly race, 
Who from the days of old, 

Have kept the lamp of chivalry 
Alight in hearts of gold. 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 
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General Wallace, the Diplomat 


The field of diplomacy in a time of peace does not ordinarily afford 
an opportunity for the display of brilliant talents by a Minister Resident 
in a foreign country, his duties being largely in the ordinary routine of 
looking after the protection of the lives and property of American citizens 
and attending to the social functions that are a part of the life of the dip- 
lomatic corps accredited to the capital. In this way it nearly always 
happens that the duties of a resident Minister pass without special men- 
tion. So true is this that the ordinary citizen is compelled often to look 
into a diplomatic directory to learn who are the representatives of his 
country abroad. 

The four years of Gen. Wallace at Constantinople, constituting less 
than one-tenth of his active career, may be’ regarded by us, as it was re- 
garded by him, as only an incident, though, in some aspects, an important 
one, in his life work. 

It is doubless a fact that his work as an author secured him a place 
in the diplomatic arena. The reading of "Ben-Hur" by Gen. Garfield, 
about the time he became President, led to his selection of the author as 
Minister to Turkey. That it should have thus impressed a man of Gar- 
field’s education, ability and knowledge of literature, is an affirmation of 
the merits of that book in a way of commendation in harmony with the 
old saying that "actions speak louder than words." 

The personal appearance of Gen. Wallace, his manly and soldierly 
bearing, his pleasing address, made him the ideal diplomat, and had he 
entered that service in his youth and applied himself to the study of state- 
craft, he would doubtless have been one of the greatest of Amencan 
diplomats. I say American, for his freedom from shams and subterfuges, 
his disposition to speak the truth plainly as he did on some occasions to 
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the Sultan, would always have prevented him from going to the front in 
foreign, or European diplomacy. 

One of the first things on going to Turkey he resolved to get on as 
good terms as possible with the Sultan, knowing that while principles are 
the great underlying force of policies, the person behind them makes 
them often appear good or bad. He soon formed a personal rela- 
tion with the Sultan that might be denominated by the title of friend- 
ship. I once asked him how he did it, and his reply was characteristic, 
"I did it by telling him the truth, a thing he did not always hear from 
those around him." Such was the impression that his personality made 
upon the Sultan that after his four years and six months residence at that 
Court, the General was urgently requested by the Sultan to ask a reap- 
pointment, but the change of administration, politically in the election of 
Mr. Cleveland, caused him to decline. The Sultan then offered him 
and begged him to accept any post in the Turkish army or diplomatic 
service that he might choose. This of course he would very naturally 
decline, for he was above all things an American. It was reported and 
published when the Greco-Turkish war broke out that Gen. Wallace 
had been offered the supreme command of the Turkish armies, and if so, 
it was declined, but when the Spanish war broke out one year later, he 
went to Washington and offered his service in any capacity that President 
McKinley might choose. The President asked him if he was not too 
old, being then near 70 years of age, to which he replied, "A man is 
never too old to defend, or die for the American flag." 

In a short paper I have not time or space to discuss any of the deli- 
cate diplomatic questions that arose between the two goverments during 
his term of office, but they were all settled without the slightest breach 
of good will in any way, the feeling on the part of the Sultan that the 
General was disposed always to be fair and do the fair thing, that he 
would not knowingly seek an undue advantage, made that ruler himself 
more disposed to do the right thing. 

His residence in Constantinople gave him the knowledge of the city 
that he used afterward in writing the story of the "Prince of India;" a 
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story of the siege and capture of that city by the Turks in 1453, when 
the last of the Roman Empire went down; when the Golden Crescent 
displaced the Cross on the summit of St. Sophia and Mosque succeeded 
the Church. In his reading and study of conditions in that city, as 
developed in the story of the Prince, we see the inner life of the man 
and the great truth which took possession of his soul that there is in all 
men among the warring factions of earth the consciousness, though 
often dimmed by selfishness, of faith in the infinite Spirit, the infinite 
God. I think even Pope’s catalogue would have been his, 
"Father of all, in every age, 
In every clime adored: 
By saint, by savage and by sage 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord." 

Or, as he puts it into the mouth of the Prince of India, "Whether 
the idea of God is broad enough to accommodate all the religions grown 
upon earth I will not argue. But should you accept it as enough you 
need not be at a loss for a form in which to put it. The lawyer said, 
'Master, which is the great commandment in the law?! And the Master 
answered, ' Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all 
thy soul and with all thy mind,! and He added ' This is the first and great 
commandment.' My lord, no man else ever invented, nor shall any man 
ever invent, an expression more perfectly definitive of human duty—the 
total of doctrine. And if the world were to adopt it, and abide by it, there 
would be an end to wars and rumors of wars and God would have his 
own." Here we have the key to the success of Gen. Wallace at the 
Turkish Court—a recognition of the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, and that no man can be wholly unclean who is the offspring 
of an infinite Father. 

When he was appointed, among Garfield’s personal friends and 
admirers was Col. Robert Ingersoll, and it was thought that for his valiant 
support of Garfield and the Republican party that the President would 
make him foreign minister, and he said to a friend in speaking of this, "A 
man who goes to Turkey as Minister must be a man with faith in God." 
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This Gen. Wallace had, for he imbibed it at the knee of the noble woman 
who became to him a mother and gave him a mother’s love. I have often 
wondered how Col. Ingersoll would have got along in the religious at- 
mosphere of Constantinople, but it is only a speculative wonder at best. 

So true is it that every phase of a man’s life, even in the loftiest 
work of his imagination, comes forth, unconsciously, perhaps, to him, from 
the experiences of his own soul. Constantinople was the scene of his 
study and his story and gave the background, but the past lessons of life 
are blended with it. One personal incident will illustrate what | mean: 
He read to me part of the manuscript of the story while wnting it, and 
put into the mouth of Sergius, the Monk, in his sermon before the 
Emperor, his own faith as follows: 

"Now before our dear Lord departed out of this world he left say- 
ings simple even to children, instructing such as would be saved unto 
everlasting life what they must do to be saved. These sayings I call our 
Lord's Creed, by Him delivered unto His disciples from whom we have 
them. Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that heareth my word and be- 
lieveth on him that sent me hath everlasting life. So we have the 
First Article, belief in God. Again, verily, verily, | say unto you, he that 
believeth on me hath everlasting life. Behold the Second Article—be- 
lief in Christ. 

"Now for that the Son and he that sent Him are at least in purpose 
one, belief in either of them is declared sufficient, nevertheless it may be 
simpler if not safer to cast the two Articles together in a simple phase; 


we then have a creed which we may affirm was made and left behind Him 
by our Lord himself; 


"I believe in God and Jesus Christ his Son." 


These last nine words in the manuscript were underscored and in 
the printed book are in capital letters. I said to him, "General, I think 
you have heard your mother say that?" "Yes," he said, "it is what she 
taught me in my youth." So we may learn again the lesson that we are a 
part of all that we have been and that we have heard and seen; that in 
the development of a personality by the changeable forces of time, those 
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forces become permanent and abiding in that cabinet of the imagination 
we call memory. 

As history repeats itself so does human life and experience, and in 
the varied experience of a life like that of General Wallace, nothing 
more enlarged his thoughts, widened his vision, enriched his soul and up- 
lifted his imagination, than his service to his country as a minister in the 
diplomatic field. 

I regret that in dealing with the diplomatic career of Gen. Wallace, 
I have not the facts as to the special secret mission on which he was sent 
to the border of Mexico, to report on the operations of Napoleon on his 
attempt to found an Empire in Mexico with Maximillian at the head. 
I presume the General has left a full account of that secret service, as he 
once told me he expected to do so, and when it is published it will give 
a clear view of the attempt of Napoleon to overthrow Republicanism in 
America, for it is a fact that his purpose was to found an Empire and 
add the Southern Confederacy to it, and the French to once more control 
the territory known as the Louisana Purchase. The report of Gen. 
Wallace to the Government, advising the massing of United States troops 
on the Rio Grande was accepted and the result was that even before 
Appomattox, it was apparent to Napoleon that his imperial purpose was 
only an evanescent dream. The result was he left Maximillian to battle 
and die alone in the vain attempt to establish his throne. 

To sum the matter up we may say that the service of Gen. Wallace 
in the field of diplomacy was of that order that showed then and shows 
now, when we consider it since he has gone "across the river to rest in 
the shade of the trees," that it was a high and honorable one, and entitles 
us, who knew him and loved him so well, to add to the other titles of 
Soldier, Author and Citizen, that of Diplomat, remembering while we do 
so that all these are subordinate to that of the great conscious pesonality, 
the genial soul, the noble, tenderhearted man we call Lew Wallace. 

As we stand in the presence of his past tonight we feel, as we look 
around in vain for his personal presence, which has so often shed its be- 
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nign rays upon us, how much greater the man is than all his surroundings. 
Like Paschal, who said, "I am greater than the sun,” "Prove it, prove 
it," cried out a number of his companions, "The sun might fall upon me 
and grind me to powder, but it would be unconscious of victory while I 
should be conscious of defeat." So with Wallace; he has solved the 
problem yet before us; he has passed where man alone abides in the 
presence of the Everlasting Father as one of God's great brotherhood of 
man. 
D. R. Lucas. 


Gen. Wallace, our Distinguished Citizen 


I suppose it is safe to say that no American author was more widely 
known. Multitudes of people all over the country knew Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, simply as the home of Gen. Lew Wallace. Visitors, as a rule, 
asked to have his home pointed out to them and the famous tree under 
whose shade he did much of his literary work. I need hardly 
say that his residence among us was a distinction of which every man, 
woman and child was proud. And I do not anticipate that this distinc- 
tion will disappear with the passing away of the great author and warrior, 
In years to come succeeding generations will know of Crawfordsville as 
the home of the author of "Ben-Hur." There is no more beautiful spot 
in our fair state than the home of Lew Wallace, with its spacious 
grounds, its famous library, and its magnificent elms and beeches. I sin- 
cerely hope that in some way this distinguished home will be preserved 
for posterity. For in a very true sense this belongs to the public not 
simply of Indiana, nor of America even, but of world-wide lovers of 
literature and admirers of heroism. I believe some movement looking 
toward this end ought to be inaugurated soon. 

General Wallace was ardently attached to his home. And in 
that term home should be included not only the members of his 
family but the place in which they lived, the familiar home objects 
and associates. The home town, and the home people, and the home 
state. The attractions of public life in which he figured so prominently 
never supplanted his warm attachment for the quiet and comfort and fel- 
lowship of the home. Greatly as he enjoyed his life abroad, he never 
lost his hunger for his native land nor for the people of his kith and kin, 
Few American citizens received the favor and honor that were bestowed 
upon him abroad, yet these could not tempt him to subordinate his love 
for and service of his native land. In the later years of his life in which 
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I was permitted to know him somewhat intimately, this characteristic was 
especially marked. It had probably grown upon him with the years. 
Nothing appealed to him so strongly nor seemed to satisfy him so thor- 
oughly as the retreat of the home with the companionship of his books 
and of his friends. 

As a citizen he was simple and democratic in his tastes and habits. 
With abundance of means, he preferred to live in a modest an unosten- 
tatious way. He had no fondness for mere display. I think I may state 
it more positively than that—such things were offensive to him. As he 
went among his towsmen it was with an everyday unpretentious bearing. 
There was a native air of distinction and of superiority about him; which 
he could not suppress, and which would attract the attention of the 
passerby. It never occurred to one that he was conscious of it. It was 
as far as could be from an assumed attitude. In his social life he was 
one of the most charming and entertaining men I ever knew. His varied 
intellectual resources, together with his wide experience ofthe world and 
his knowledge of men, made him a most interesting and fascinating com- 
panion. One thing that always impressed me in this connection was the 
courteous way in which he would listen when others were attempting to 
talk on subjects about which they knew but little and of which he knew 
a great deal. There was never a sign of impatience or depreciation. 
And if he felt called upon to make a correction or to express a difference 
it was done in such a kindly and considerate way as to spare the blun- 
derer any embarrassment. 

As a man and as a citizen Gen. Wallace was dominated by high 
ideals. He was not puritanic, nor in any sense intolerant, yet he held 
himself to very high standards of propriety and of righteousness and of 
honor. One can not read his books without being impressed by his 
high conception of life. I think it can be safely said that there is not a 
sentiment expressed in any of his writings that is not in accord with 
things high and pure and noble. When you have finished the reading 
you feel that you have gotten from it an inspiration toward better things. 
This same characteristic was still more manifest in personal contact with 
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him. I never met him without feeling that I was in the presence of one 
of God's noblemen. Not that he induced you to think meanly of your- 
self in comparison with him; that is a very cheap and insolent kind of 
aristocracy. The very opposite was true of him. The effect of his per- 
sonality was an appeal to the best that was in you. You carried away, 
not a sense of awe, but of admiration and of grateful appreciation. He 
was a knightly man—always courteous without being formal; kindly and 
cordial, but never common. He was strongly democratic in his ideals 
and his companionship, with a contemptuous disregard of mere artificial 
distinction, and with a wholesome American appreciation of men as men 
in whatever rank he found them. The poor man and the unknown man 
and the illiterate man had access to him just as readily as the man of 
fortune or of fame, and if he were worthy of his friendship and aid he 
was sure to get them. 

He was not what is publicly called a good mixer. At least not in 
the sense that the politicians use that term. I have heard it said of him 
repeatedly that he was not cut out for a politician because he was not a 
good mixer. Without reflection on those who attach importance to this 
quality | must say that this limitation never appealed to me as a deficiency 
as applied to Gen. Wallace. The good mixer is the hale fellow well 
met. In its place and in connection with its natural setting it is no doubt 
a desirable quality and serves a good purpose. I would not be under- 
stood as depreciating it. But there are types of character in connection 
with which it hardly appeals to you as either a natural or, I must say, a 
desirable trait. And you would not give these types an inferior rating 
either. There are personal influences that get a strong hold upon men 
and that serve them largely that do not spring out of the level of good 
mixing but that reach down from above and grapple them and lift them 
up. This was the power of Gen. Wallace as contrasted with the poli- 
tician’s good mixer. There are no doubt times and occasions when the 
good mixer seems to have the advantage, but in the long run it is the man 
who grapples you from above, that stays with you and influences you 
most strongly. 
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Gen. Wallace was a man who liveed in the atmosphere of high 
ideals. I believe no one who knew him well could ever think of him as 
capable of doing a dishonorable or tricky or doubtful thing. All that 
was not only out of line with his habits but was foreign to his nature. 
He was not only clean and honorable and high-minded in his own life, 
but stood for such things in the community and everywhere. 

I think it is not out of place for me to say in this presence tonight 
that Gen. Wallace was a man of eamest and positive religious convic- 
tions; a man who lived in view of the invisible, and who did his work 
in daily consciousness of the overshadowing eternity. Now that he is no 
more among us this characteristic stands out with added significance. 
You could hardly read "Ben-Hur" and escape the conviction that the 
man who wrote it believed profoundly in the reality of a spiritual life and 
of an invisible world. Death is a ruthless destroyer of illusions. In the 
midst of the glamour of our earthly work, and in the fever of our worldly 
ambitions, it is easy to overestimate the importance of the mere contin- 
gency and transient vestments of the human life. But when the inevitable 
change comes that fixes its mysterious stamp upon the mortal we refuse 
to believe that everything that made life what it was sinks into oblivion. 
That strangely fascinating eye of Wallace that having once looked into 
you could never forget is cold and lusterless, but that which looked 
through it and whose brilliancy it faintly reflected has not changed into 
dust and will not. The hand that penned the most marvelous story of 
his generation is lifeless and useless now; but that which wrought through 
the hand and used it to record its wonderful visions and hopes and be- 
liefs is living still, Over that death has no power. If it were not so— 
if the existence of Wallace was but a troubled dream and his death 
oblivion; if all that there was of him terminated "on this bank and shoal 
of time," what avails it that we should gather tonight and recount his 
virtues? Neither veneration nor reverence is due to the dead if they are 
but dust. As the fountain is greater than the stream that flows from it; 
as the sun is vaster than the daylight that feebly reflects its glory, so the 
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immortal spirit that is the man and that thinks and loves and wills and 
achieves is vaster and greater than what it has produced. 

I recall with much gratification a delightful winter evening that I 
spent with him in his home some three years ago when he spoke with 
great freedom of his religious convictions and expereinces and outlook. 
It is not fitting that I should recite here in any detail the things that he 
said to me then, but it is surely not out of place to quote the words with 
which he summed up his evening’s interview. He said, "I do not have 
a doubt about the life beyond death. The future is as real to me now as 
the present. I have no more dread of dying than I have of the friendly 
slumber that comes to me when the day's work is done." 

May I not say of him tonight that the most satisfying of all our mem- 
ories of this man who filled so large a place among us is that he lived 
and wrought with unclouded vision of the immortality into which he 
has entered ? 

DR. W. P. KANE. 
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